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iiovernmeni 


^  ANNignmont  of  seionoo  Nfu«lonl8,  not  defer- 

^  nicnt,  has  been  recommended  by  educators  as  a  draft 

of  19  to  25-year-olds  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  On 
the  l)elief  that  deferment  would  brin<r  a  stigma,  the 
Amcr.  Council  on  Ed.  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  f5 
(See  ADMINISTRATION)  urged  that  draft  legislation  in¬ 
clude  provisions  that  would  assign  such  students  to 
s|)ecific  military,  civilian  or  training  duties  in  connection 
with  their  fields.  Definite  measures,  the  council  said,  must 
he  taken  to  avoid  the  loss  of  scientific  manpower  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  previous  selective  service  act  and  from 
voluntary  enlistment  of  students  needed  in  research  and 
technological  fields. 

No  request  was  made  that  college  students  in  general 
should  be  exempt  or  granted  deferment  beyond  the  end 
of  their  academic  year.  Several  days  earlier.  Dr.  Harold 
\\ .  Dodds,  president  of  Princeton,  decried  such  a  policy, 
stating  that  special  privileges  for  men  in  college  would 
he  undemocratic  and  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
them. 

,  Whatever  type  of  selective  service  law  is  enacted,  it 

probably  will  have  no  GI  educational  benefits  attached. 
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Early  drafts  of  thc  House  bill  had  such  provisiotis,  but 
thc  Armed  ^services  (’ommittce  deleted  them,  saying  that 
the  costs  were  too  high.  Army  officials  offered  no  objec¬ 
tion:  the  promise  of  a  free  college  education  would  en¬ 
courage  men  to  hasten  out  of  the  services  at  thc  end  of 
their  compulsory  stretch,  they  believe. 

.\n  4*v«*n  <*haneo  f«»r  f«*deral  aid  is  seen  by  Re)>. 
Hartley  whose  Ed.  and  I..abor  Committee  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  lip  House  action  on  school  aid  legislation  for  many 
months.  As  the  time  for  a  committee  hearing  neared  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  the  issue  was  postponed  pending  reap¬ 
praisal  of  all  appropriations.  Its  appearance  in  the 
committee  is  now  expected  sometime  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  May.  According  to  Hartley,  there  will  be  enough 
votes  favoring  it  to  send  it  to  the  House  floor  where 
passage  may  hinge  on  the  size  and  cost  of  thc  defense 
program. 

From  thc  N’EA  has  come  a  new  study  showing  the  need 
of  Federal  assistance  in  financing  public  education.  In  a 
statewisc  survey  of  drop-outs,  it  reveals  that  the  16  states 
w  ilh  the  highest  number  of  students  leaving  school  before 
completing  the  12th  grade  are  the  same  as  those  slates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  according  to  their  expenditure 
for  education.  The  16  stales  spending  the  most  on  schools 
have  the  smallest  number  of  drop-outs.* 

VI  ith  these  statisties  and  a  summary  of  Army  rejections 
(hiring  the  war,  the  NEA  presents  an  interesting  argu¬ 
ment  to  those  in  wealthy  states  who  oppose  Federal  aid 
on  the  grounds  that  much  of  their  money  would  be  going 
elsewhere.  Because  educational  opportunities  are  higher 
in  wealthy  states.  Army  rejections  due  to  educational 
deficiencies  were  lower;  hence  the  war  was  costlier  there 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  men  in  service  and  in  loss  of 
life.  Men  rejected  by  the  .Army  solely  because  of  their  in- 
adcipiate  education  would  have  constituted  40  divisions, 
ihe  association  asserts. 

.%  4*ourl  v«*rdi«*(  in  Viriiinia  re-emphasizes  what 
must  be  done  if  Southern  states  are  to  maintain  their 
segregated  public  school  systems.  In  1940  a  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  tribunal  in  \orfolk  handed  down  a  far-reaching  de¬ 
cision  that  \egro  teachers’  salaries  must  be  equalized 
with  those  of  white  teachers.  Now  a  Federal  District 
Court  has  ruled  that  building  and  equipment  also  must 
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1(0  r«|iiali/ocl  for  holli  raiTs.  In  liir  rasr  of  tlio  school 
system  in  question,  tlie  Surrey  County  m-IiooIs.  e«|(iali/a- 
tinn  of  facilities  must  be  com|)Ieted  before  the  start  of  the 
ly  W-50  scliool  year. 

Wh<*lhor  a  r<*nf  lax  itt  l«*|{al  is  liein^  decided  by 
tlic  Federal  Rent  Control  headquarters  in  Washinplon. 
1).  C.  The  problem  has  been  channeled  there  from  the 
school  board  in  Crafton,  Pa.  which  ho|)es  to  put  an 
annual  5%  levy  on  all  leases,  written,  oral  or  implied. 

Approval  of  a  seienro  foundation  was  s|)eedy 
in  the  Senate.  The  measure  now  poes  to  the  House  where 
little  opposition  is  expected.  Providinp  for  a  24-member 
national  foundation,  the  bill  would  promote  basic  re¬ 
search  and  scientific  education,  provide  some  loans  and 
"rants  for  scientific  research,  sponsor  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  studv  and  foster  international  cxchanpe 
of  scientific  information. 

A  nrw  S.  aradomy.  on  a  par  with  M'est  Point 
and  Annapolis,  may  be  established  at  Randolph  Field  in 
Texas.  Introduced  in  Conpress  by  Texan  Paul  J,  Kilday. 
a  bill  aiithorizinp  such  an  academy  of  the  air  has  been 
approved  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Syminpton  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  soon  receive  endorsement  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  services.  Under  the  plan  contemplated, 
cadets  would  need  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  collepe  for 
entrance.  The  first  two  academy  years  would  be  entirely 
academic  with  flight  training  in  the  latter  two  >cars. 

(:i'RRE\T  READISC  OF  SREUAl  ISTEREST 
*"547  Have  Cone:'  \EA,  1201  Kah  St..  A’.IT  ..  « ash.  6.  IK  C. 
(Tu'cnty-one  t>apc  report  on  srhoo!  drop-outs  which  average  nation¬ 
ally  547  out  of  each  1000  students.) 


AdminiHiraium 

\  IhorouiSh  .Nliidv  4»f  Indiana  Nrhuoln  has 

been  launched  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indiana  Kd. 
Assn.  While  in  some  ways  scdiools  in  Indiana  are  far 
ahead  of  those  of  most  states,  the)  rank  l.ith  in  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  and  the  state  is  cluttered  w  ith  tiny  tow  nships. 
A  .'SfMiian  eommi.ssion.  assisted  by  20()  other  individuals, 
will  make  a  complete  survey  of  school  orpanixation  and 
administration,  finance,  transportation,  bnildinps  and 
equipment,  personnel,  elementary  and  secondary  s<  hool 
programs.  F'or  each  of  these  areas,  a  nationally-known 
o\|)ert  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  consultant. 

flld  vorNUN  n«*w  cdu««alionnl  polifioH  con¬ 
tinue  to  cause  clashes  between  educators  and  their  many 
advisors.  In  the  Bronx  early  this  month,  the  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce  asked  for  a  city  investigation  of  the  school 
svstem  to  assure  that  the  vast  sums  spent  on  education 
were  being  reflected  in  the  advanced  learning  of  its  grad¬ 
uates.  Previously  a  committee  of  the  Bronx  chamber  had 
issued  a  report  accusing  New  York  Cit\  schools  of  pro- 
pressivism  that  fostered  lack  of  discipline  and  a  polic) 
of  ‘’the  child  can  do  no  wrong.”  Defending  the  New 
York  City  system  of  education,  Supt.  of  Schools  \^’ni. 


Jansen  stated  that  it  was  a  “sane  ))rogram”  but  that  it 
could  not  be  called  “progressive”  until  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  terms.  He  asked  that  he  be  |)ermitted  to  appear 
l*cfore  the  next  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  to  explain 
the  program  more  fully. 

In  Philadelphia  a  similar  controversy  now  more  than 
a  \ear  old  has  brought  a  new  announcement  from  the 
school  hoard  on  pupil  placement.  No  particular  j)er  cent 
of  pupils,  it  stated,  is  promoted  or  “non-promoted",  but 
when  a  student  liecomes  conspicuou.sly  retarded  he  is 
assigned  to  a  remedial  class.  While  social  as  well  as 
scholastic  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  school 
authorities  say  they  will  accept  no  substitute  for  honest 
efiTort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

ll<>Niyinin|ig  hn  .Ylinnoapolisi  Nupt^rinlen- 

llonl*  Dr.  Willard  E.  Goslin  stated  that  he  eould  lend 
himself  no  longer  to  the  neglect  and  mistreatment  of 
public  education  which  c»)ntimies  in  that  city.  Dr.  Goslin, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Sch.  Adminis¬ 
trators.  made  it  clear  from  whom  this  neglect  had  come: 
from  the  commnnit)  which  refused  to  support  schools 
in  an\ thing  like  an  adequate  fashion,  from  union  teachers 
who  had  taken  part  in  a  month-long  strike  to  force  sal¬ 
aries  to  higher  levels  and  from  non-union  teachers  who 
ha*l  undermined  the  situation  by  threatening  to  sue  for 
lost  time.  The.se  teachers,  he  said,  should  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  leading  a  parade  for  a  12-month  .>school  pro¬ 
gram.  for  sjiialler  classes,  for  professionalizing  their 
standards  and  for  the  impruvement  of  school  buildings 
and  equipment. 

roInlionN  will  be  the  subject  of  the  PJ.il) 
Yearh<»ok  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Sch.  .Administrators,  it 
has  been  announced.  Newly  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Yearbook  Commi.ssion  is  Lowell  Pierce  Goodrich,  supt. 
of  Milwaukee  schools,  .Serving  with  him  in  the  book’s 
preparation  will  be  Arthur  F.  Corey,  exec.  seev.  of  the 
Calif.  Teachers  .As.«n.:  Evan  E.  Evans,  supt.  of  Winfield. 
Kans.  schools:  Supt.  James  inf  red  Edgar  of  Austin. 
Tex.:  Dr.  Calvin  Grieder.  U.  of  ('olorado;  Supt.  Wm. 
.lansen  of  New  York  City:  Paul  J.  Mistier,  supt.  of  schotds 
in  Glencoe.  111.:  Jame.s  E.  Pease,  district  supt.  of  schotds 
at  LaGrange,  111.;  and  Mrs.  Pearl  \A  anamakcr.  state  supt. 
of  |)ublic  in-triKtion  for  Washington  state. 

To  4*h4>4*k  lip  on  Ili4>ir  fornii^r  pupiln.  .18  high 
school  principals  and  counselors  met  at  the  U.  of  Indiana 
in  Bloomington  reeenti)  and  conferred  with  freshman 
professors  and  advisors.  I’niversitv  in.structors  gave  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  ea<  h  student  was  getting  along 
in  his  studies,  pointing  out  deficiencies  that  miglit  have 
been  a  re.sult  of  his  secondary  srhool  training.  One  point 
emphasized  was  that  if  freshmen  eonld  enter  the  uni¬ 
versity  knowing  how  to  write  good  sentences,  thev  would 
do  better  in  all  college  subjects. 

f'linl rai'linjg  l>4‘<W4‘4^n  iliHlrii'In  may  hold  up 
reorganization  in  Nebraska,  it  is  reported.  At  present,  of 
6.92.1  districts  in  the  state.  l.O.iO  contract  with  others  to 
provide  educational  facilities  for  their  pupils.  Many  dis¬ 
tricts  find  this  satisfactory  as  it  is  cheaper  than  operating 
a  small  school,  )et  patrons  feel  that  the  district’s  entity 
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is  retained.  The  arrangement  is  so  agreeable  in  many 
areas  that  reorganization  is  not  considered  a  local  prob¬ 
lem.  State  education  officials  view  the  matter  otherwise, 
however. 

In  Illinois,  a  1947  school  law  permitting  consolidation 
of  districts  and  portions  of  districts  into  new  ‘'com¬ 
munity”  units  will  be  tested  before  the  spring  session  of 
the  state  Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  brought  by  a 
left-over  |)ortion  of  a  district  that  was  separated  by  reor¬ 
ganization  procedure  last  summer.  As  the  law  provides 
that  only  those  people  need  vote  who  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  district,  the  plaintiff  contends  that 
the  legislation  is  invalid.  The  old  as  well  as  the  new  dis¬ 
trict  is  entitled  to  a  vote  on  the  matter,  he  will  maintain. 

of  fho  Amor,  f'oiinoil  on  Kd. 

were  chosen  at  the  group's  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
May  7  and  8.  Chairman  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
Herold  C.  Hunt.  supt.  of  Chicago  schools.  Frederick  L. 
llovde,  president  of  Purdue  U.,  was  elected  first  vice- 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Wananiakcr.  supt.  of  public 
instruction  in  the  state  of  Washington,  second  vice-chair¬ 
man.  Or.  Kugene  Elliott,  who  is  state  supt.  of  schools  in 
Michigan  and  president-elect  of  Michigan  State  Teachers 
College  at  Ypsilanti,  will  continue  as  secretary. 

\  join!  oonforonco  for  adininiHfratorN  will 
be  conducted  for  the  first  time  by  the  U.  of  Chicago  and 
Xoithwestern  this  summer.  Previously  both  schools  have 
held  summer  sessions  for  schoolmen;  now  pooling  of 
financial  resources  and  personnel  will  provide  a  much 
stronger  program,  it  is  believed.  This  year  the  conference 
is  scheduled  for  July  12  to  16  at  the  Chicago  U.  campus. 


CVRREST  READI^G  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

"Educatinp  in  Rochester,"  Maurice  J.  Thomas.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Rochester, 
Minn.  (A  comprehensive  study  of  Rochester  schools  discussing 
each  phase  of  the  educational  program  and  showing  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years.) 

“Extended  School  Services  through  the  All-Day  Neighborhood 
Schools,"  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  3.  N.Y.C.  Bd,  of  Ed,,  110  Living¬ 
ston  St.,  Brooklyn. 

“We  Study  Our  Schools,"  Joseph  A.  Bauer.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  (Mimeographed  outline  for  local  school  surveys.) 

“Workshop  Technii/ucs  in  Elementary  Education,”  FM.  Briefs,  No. 
10.  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Suggestions  for  planning 
workshops  for  teacher-training.) 

“The  3  R's  and  the  Public  Schools."  John  A.  Sex.son.  Tlie  Public 
&  Ed.  NEA,  1201  Iftth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash,  ft,  D.  C.  (An  explanation 
fur  the  public  of  why  schools  must  provide  more  than  the  3  R's.) 


ProfcHgional  Relations 


A  plan  for  profoNNional  ({rowth  has  been 
offered  teachers  in  Virginia  by  the  state’s  Legislature. 
Ihis  summer  it  will  make  available  600  summer  school 
sdiolarships  ranging  from  .1^60  for  four  weeks  to  SlOO 
for  seven  weeks  or  more.  Open  to  all  elementary  teachers 
and  to  high  school  teachers  in  most  fields,  the  scholar¬ 
ships  are  granted  particularly  to  encourage  holders  of 
emergency  licenses  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  to 
obtain  the  training  required  for  standard  certification. 


A  minimum  Nalary  law  of  92^000  is  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  New  Jersey,  although  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  SI, 800  in  effect  before.  Legislation  establishing 
a  more  acceptable  minimum  was  changed  at  the  last 
minute.  Teachers  believed  that  at  least  a  $2,400  floor  was 
assured. 

Salaries  of  adminisilrators  in  Wisconsin  have 
taken  a  seven-year  beating  in  comparison  with  teaching 
salaries.  R.  A.  Walker,  director  of  the  Teacher  Placement 
llureau  of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  reports.  Beginning  teach¬ 
ers  in  city  schools  have  received  a  salary  gain  averaging 
93% ;  salaries  of  teachers  who  stayed  with  the  same 
school  systems  have  risen  an  average  of  73%;  those  of 
teachers  who  have  changed  schools  have  increased  105%. 
Rv  contrast,  the  average  gain  for  superintendents  has  been 
19%.  Salaries  of  city  high  school  principals  show  even 
less  increase.  These  arc  only  40%  over  the  1941-42  level. 

Toaohor  ri*c*ruifmon<  in  hi|fh  schools  has 

taken  many  new  twists  in  the  New  York  City  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Metro|)olitan  School  Study  Council.  A  research 
affiliate  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  U.,  the 
council  is  composed  of  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
New  York  City  and  nearby  towns  who  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  study  new  practices  and  techniques.  Their 
particular  forte  is  ferreting  out  e.xceptional  programs 
that  exist  w  ithin  the  area. 

One  of  the  unusual  plans  uncovered  for  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  is  used  at  the  Great  Neck,  L.  1.  high  school. 
There  the  Teachers  Assn,  has  distributed  a  booklet 
entitled  “Have  You  Thought  of  Teaching — An  Open 
Letter  to  Seniors.”  It  contains  messages  from  Great  Neck 
teachers,  telling  why  they  are  in  the  profession  and  a 
list  of  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  of  their  jobs. 
At  Battin  High  School  for  Girls  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  groups 
of  students  showing  interest  in  becoming  teachers  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  teach  from  time  to  time  in  their 
classes.  Later  an  arrangement  was  worked  out  with  the 
city  ’s  elementary  schools  so  that  they  could  practice  teach 
there.  The  Battin  guidance  director  is  in  charge  of  the 
program  which  has  attracted  70  girls  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  this  spring. 

Anulhor  «?all  for  books  to  restock  school  librar¬ 
ies  overseas  has  been  issued  by  the  NE.4.  Superintendents 
arc  urged  to  take  year-end  inventories  early  and  ship  all 
unneeded  educational  literature  directly  to  the  Book 
Center.  Library  of  Congress,  W^ashington  25,  D.  C.  before 
May  31.  Governing  acceptability  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  are  certain  rules:  they  must  have  been  published 
within  the  last  10  years  and  must  concern  the  fields  of 
education,  child  care,  psychology,  sociology,  history, 
literature,  art,  music  or  be  a  standard  reference  work. 

A  ^'IJlIle  Hatch  Act”  restricting  political  activ¬ 
ities  of  teaching  personnel  in  schools  and  colleges  is 
under  advisement  by  the  New  York  city  council.  Under 
the  proposal,  no  person  in  the  service  of  the  school  board 
whose  salary  is  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  would 
be  fiermitted  to  contribute  money  to  any  political  fund  or 
to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  political  organization. 
Teachers,  however,  could  enroll  as  members  of  political 
parties  recognized  by  the  election  law.  The  councilman 
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who  sii""cstc(l  the  law  Iwlieves  tliat  it  is  iclcntieal  with 
that  poverninp  memhers  of  the  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments.  Although  it  would  not  deny  teachers  rights  as 
citizens,  it  would  make  it  improper  for  them  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  government  to  take  advantage  of  their 
position  for  political  purposes. 


l*r«»|£r4‘NN  in  .\rix4»na  ni'IiimiIn  is  reported.  Be¬ 
cause  of  state  aid  legislation  enacted  last  year,  teachers’ 
salaries  have  increased  from  30  to  38%.  The  average 
salary  paid  is  now  S3.370  compared  with  S2,3.32  nation¬ 
ally.  Although  a  minimum  salary  law  of  $2,400  jier  year 
was  not  passed,  counties  were  required  to  contribute  $20 
per  pupil,  and  the  increase  in  local  funds  as  well  as  more 
state  aid  has  made  that  minimum  the  practice.  One  result 
is  that  teaching  standards  have  been  raised:  90%  of  the 
state’s  high  school  teachers  have  cither  master’s  or  doc¬ 
tor's  degrees. 


llr|£anizalion  of  Iho  fl’OTP  is  getting  under¬ 
way.  In  April  the  executive  committee  met  in  London 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  1948  delegate  assembly  there  from 
July  23  to  29.  Early  in  March,  the  group  was  granted 
consultative  status  with  Unesco.  Wni.  F.  Russell,  who  is 
president  of  the  WOTF’  ( World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  I  will  be  its  representative  at  Unesco 
meetings. 

Planning  a  method  of  o^)eration  has  been  the  chief 
work  of  the  group  since  its  formation.  Besides  granting 
memhership  to  national  teachers’  groups,  it  offers  affiliate 
membership  to  state,  regional  and  city  organizations  as 
well  as  associate  membership  to  individual  teachers.  The 
latter  have  recently  been  sent  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
volunteers  to  translate  basic  documents  to  be  read  at  this 
summer’s  meeting. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Fixinf!  the  Salary  of  the  Superintendent”  Otto  V.  Ilaisley.  Sell. 
B<t.  Jour..  May  1948.  540  Mihvaiihee  St.,  Milwaukee  I.  (A  formula 
for  the  school  administrator's  salary  based  on  school  size,  number 
of  teachers  employed,  wealth  of  community,  state  aid. I 

"Salary  and  Sick-Leave  Plan — Upper  Arlington  Schools,”  0.  E. 
Hill.  Sell.  B(J.  Jour.,  May  1948,  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1. 

“The  W  orkshop  Idea.”  Childhood  Ed..  May  1948.  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  I).  C.  (Descriptions  of  successful  workshops  in¬ 
clude  those  held  at  Springfield  Mo.,  in  connection  with  the  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  Sch.  Experimentation;  workshops  held 
in  the  South  on  the  use  of  community  resources;  the  state-wide 
workshop  program  of  Florida;  those  conducted  at  Maryland  V,. 
Oklahoma  U.  and  Oklahoma  State,  the  U.  of  Hawaii.) 


Vedagogn 


l^afin  fiin«*fion  as  a  positive  force  for 
character  training  and  for  stimulation  of  cultural  growth 
must  precede  a  l..atin  revival  in  secondary  schools.  Helen 
(1.  Kershaw  of  Melro.se  (Mass.)  high  school  told  the 
Classical  .\ssn.  of  New  England  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
month. 

At  present,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policies  of 
the  Classical  .\ssn.  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  are 
working  on  ways  that  Latin  teaching  can  be  changed  to 


bring  the  Latin  humanities  to  high  school  pupils  le-ss  \ 
hound  hy  form,  declension  and  conjugation.  A  short-cut  | 
to  form  will  be  necessary,  the  group  believes,  if  there  is  ' 
to  be  a  new  two-year  Latin  program  for  high  sehools 
based  on  \ergil.  But  form  is  a  minor  difficulty.  The  ? 
major  worry  at  pre.sent  is  the  content  for  the  first  year 
course:  what  should  be  t)re.sented  to  a  14-year-old  to 
convey  the  significance  of  the  Latin  heritage?  < 

To  hou’  ofhorN  loac*h  and  to  oh.xerve  unusual  f 
programs  in  operation,  teachers  of  Jericho,  N.  Y.,  arc 
excused  from  their  classrooms  to  visit  other  .schools. 
Aided  by  the  101  Book  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
('ouncil  (a  book  listing  unusual  practices  in  the  New 
York  areal,  teachers  may  pick  out  the  practice  they  want 
to  observe  and  through  their  school  sufierintendcnt  make 
arrangements  to  visit  the  classroom  in  question.  Each 
teacher  in  Jericho  will  make  four  »»r  five  trips  to  other 
scimol  systems  in  the  current  phase  of  the  visiting  pro¬ 
gram,  Supt.  Kenneth  Lant  reports. 

This  valiii*  of  anfi-hiHN  iiiolhoilN  being  used  in  ' 
\ew  York  City  schools  will  he  investigated  next  fall  in  \ 
a  new  study  which  will  attempt  to  gauge  pupils’  reactions  f 
to  intercultural  education  projects  and  techniques.  Precip-  I 
itated  by  a  flare-up  over  the  in-service  program  in  which  : 
it  was  charged  that  amity  courses  cau.«ed  more  disunity  ■ 
than  unity,  the  investigation  will  cover  teaching  mate¬ 
rials.  cour.-ies  and  methods  now  in  use.  ^ 

At  Sewanhaka  high  school  in  Floral  Park.  N.  Y..  Direc-  ^ 
tor  of  Social  Studies  Ira  Wilder  has  what  he  believes  is  y 
an  effective  method  for  getting  at  the  root  of  bias.  With  | 
his  1 0th  and  12th  grade  elasses.  he  first  asks  each  .student 
to  list  groups  or  organizations  that  he  particularly  likes 
or  dislikes.  On  the  basis  of  the  responses  (which  are  not 
signed  I.  he  makes  an  analysis  of  unfavorable  altitudes  ; 
and  starts  his  leaching  from  there.  After  a  class  study  of  P 
the  prejudices  inv<*lved.  he  passes  out  another  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  see  if  attitudes  have  been  changed.  Usually  ’ 
they  have. 

Too  iiiiii'h  I'orroi'fion  of  grammar  in  grade  | 
schools  is  largel\  responsible  for  the  average  person’s  [ 
confusion  with  basic  English  principles,  according  to  \ 
Norman  Lewis,  instructor  in  grammar  and  reading  im-  y 
provement  in  the  City  College  of  New  York’s  Adult  Edu-  ? 
cation  Program.  i 

Recently  he  tested  an  adult  group  of  8-36  students.  : 
(dving  them  100  sentences  with  grammar  problems,  he  r 
f(»und  that  the  average  number  of  correct  answers  was  f 
42.  Of  the  group.  819  made  errors  in  the  use  of  “lay”  » 
and  “lie.  ’  w  ith  .334  misusing  the  words  four  or  more  I 
times.  Other  errors  centered  on  the  misuse  of  “who”  f 
and  “whom’,  “he’  and  “him”  and  “was"’  and  “were.”  | 
Three-fourths  of  lho.se  tested  were  high  school  graduates,  t 
127r  were  college  graduates  and  13%  had  completed  I 
elementary  sr'hool.  Early  stress  on  negative  rules.  Mr.  2 
\<»rman  believes,  was  primarily  responsible  for  making  r 
the  students  uncertain  of  themselves  and  almost  terrified  | 
of  grammar. 

At  a  recent  ineeling  of  the  New  England  Sch.  Develop¬ 
ment  Coum  irs  Language  Arts  Division.  Dr.  Lou  I^Brant 
of  New  ^  ork  U.  stated  that  English  teaching  often  inhibits 
expression  rather  than  encouraging  it.  With  “negative” 
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Irarliin^.  .“Ik*  .'^aid.  furni  bcroinoM  more  important  tlian 
I'omimmication.  She  a<riise(l  Kn^Iii^h  teachers  of  teach- 
in"  “exams”  rather  than  English. 


(  L’RREST  READtSG  OF  SPEt  lAL  INTEREST 
"ChiMren's  H’orkxhops,”  (.lara  Hickman,  (.'hildhooil  Ed..  Ma\ 
lots.  1201  I6th  St..  A’.jr  .,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  (A  report  of  how  chiMrrn 
are  taiipht  through  workshops  at  Rose  Lees  Hardy  School  in  Ifash- 
ington,  I).  C.} 

’'Twentieth  (.entary  Modern  Language  Teaching.”  edited  by  Maxim 
Newmark.  723  p.  (Manual  on  language  methods,  with  compre¬ 
hensive  references.)  Philosophical  Library,  13  E.  lOth  St.,  N.  E. 
■^7.30. 

“Providing  for  the  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped  (.hild 
in  the  Rural  School,”  0.  I).  Stevens,  11.  A.  Stevens.  Elmicnlarv 
Sell.  Jour..  Apr.  1948.  3730  Ellis  Ave..  Chicago  37.  (Suggestions 
for  teaching  mentally  handicapped  children  in  schools  that  are  too 
small  to  provide  special  classes  or  instructors.) 

“Teaching  Adolescents  in  Secondary  Schools,”  Harry  N.  Rivlin. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  33  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  $3.  (A  book  ol 
techniques  for  teachers  which  shows  them  how  to  make  use  of 
opportunities  at  hand  for  improving  instruction.) 

“The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.”  Herbert  F.  Spitzer.  Houghton 
Mi^in,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  3^7  p.  82.  (Procedures  in  teaching 
arithmetic  which  call  for  creation  of  situations  in  which  a  child  can 
gain  meaningful  experiences.) 

“The  Use  of  Animals  in  Science  Units  for  Fifth  Grade  Pupils,” 
Faye  Grant,  Srii.  Scioncr  &  Malhrmalic*.  7f>,33  Gniumet  Ave.. 
( liicago  Pt.  (Report  of  a  study  made  at  the  Laboratory  School 
ol  the  U.  of  Chicago  on  the  use  of  animals  in  making  fifth-grade 
nutrition  experiments.) 


Curricula 


\  iiniqiM*  fMirrilMillim  proji‘4*f  whuh  eomhines 
local  initiative  with  PX|)ert  guidance  has  been  started  in 
Illinois  at  the  instigation  of  the  III.  High  Seh.  Principals 
Assn,  just  getting  underway,  the  initial  step  will  be  to 
develop  patterns  for  studying  basic  questions  that  must 
he  answered  locally  before  a  secondary  school  curriculum 
can  be  improved  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Such  questions  will  include  hidden  tuition  costs,  sihool- 
holding  power,  the  quality  of  school  counseling  services. 
|)articipation  in  school  activities.  But  unlike  the  usual 
state-wide  currh  iilum  project,  it  will  not  result  in  a  sum- 
niarv  of  data  gathered  from  sm  h  a  w  ide  area  that  it  often 
has  little  applicabilit> .  Instead  methods  of  obtaining  the 
information  will  be  perfected  for  general  use. 

Even  more  unusual  is  the  plan  which  w  ill  help  .schools 
put  new  programs  into  action.  Teams  of  consultants  w  ill 
work  with  individual  schools,  first  to  develop  the  study 
pattern,  then  to  solve  their  curriculum  problems.  Each 
state  supported  college  and  university  and  perhaps  some 
private  institutions  will  assign  a  numl)er  of  their  staff 
members  to  serve  on  the  teams.  Schools  selected  for  this 
direct  assistance  (about  I(K))  are  representative  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  and  types:  these  will  become  demonstration  cen¬ 
ters  where  other  srhoolmen  in  the  area  can  see  how  the 
study  can  be  worked  out  in  their  communities. 

Tlie  project  is  under  the  direction  of  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  headed  b\  Prof.  Charles  \A .  Sanford  of  the  H.  of 
Illinois  and  by  Prof.  \  ictor  M.  Houston  of  III.  Stale  Nor¬ 
mal  U.  Other  committee  members  represent  school 
hoards,  subject-field  groups,  the  Slate  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction.  Illinois  colleges  and  universities,  parent- 
teacher,  farm,  labor  and  management  organizations. 


With  “Hlporalion  Alomk*  Vision.’’  the  Nat. 
\ssn.  of  Secondary  Sch.  Principals  released  the  fruits  of 
its  six-months  study  on  what  schools  should  do  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  students  and  the  community  for  new  thinking 
necessary  in  the  atomic  age.  Working  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  and  other 
leaders  of  national  educational  organizations,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  just  published  a  %-page  booklet*  outlining 
waxs  in  which  atomic  education  can  fit  into  the  school 
curriculum.  Of  primary  importance,  the  authors  say,  is 
that  it  go  in  somewhere.  They  suggest  that  it  be  handled 
(  I  )  as  a  school  project  under  the  direction  of  the  student 
council,  Nat.  Honor  Society  or  other  student  group  (2) 
as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  science,  social  studies  and 
English  departments,  or  (3 1  as  a  unit  in  regular  gox’crn- 
ment.  science  or  fZnglish  courses, 

.\  r«*v«»lvin|{  porloil  plan  is  Gresham.  Ore.  Union 
high  sehooEs  antidote  for  pre-lnnchtime  restlessness  and 
the  havoc  it  plays  xvith  an  1 1  o'clock  class.  At  the  start  of 
ea<  h  week,  the  classes  meeting  in  the  last  period  the  week 
before  become  the  first  classes  in  the  morning.  Those  of 
succeeding  jxeriods  slip  down  an  hour  on  the  schedule. 
\s  the  number  of  cla.<s  periods  in  the  school  day  is  the 
same  a«  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  report  term,  each 
class  and  each  teacher  has  an  equal  share  of  the  more 
unfavorable  times-of-day. 

**K«lu<*alion  f»r  Inlornaticinal  ITnder- 
Nlandinif.”  a  two-year  studyf  produced  by  the  NEA, 
xvill  emphasize  one  area  of  neglect  when  it  comes  off  the 
press  in  June:  schools  often  overlook  giving  instruction 
(»n  the  fact  that  education  itself  can  become  a  poxverful 
for«-e  in  achieving  international  understanding.  This,  it 
is  pointed  out.  is  a  fact  teachers  know  so  well  that  they 
fail  to  emphasize  it  to  students. 

The  report  commends  certain  schools  for  exceptional 
programs  in  some  fields  however.  These  schools  include 
those  in  Minneapolis  which  have  made  world  food  prob¬ 
lems  real  to  elementary  pupils;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  for 
its  jxrogram  on  the  implications  of  the  atom  bomb;  Phila¬ 
delphia  schools  xvhich  promoted  appreciation  of  other 
cultures  through  drama:  the  Ueming,  N.  Mcx.  high  school 
which  concentrated  on  Unesco  and  Denver  schools  which 
aided  the  city  of  Brest  in  France. 

In  «*iirr«*nf  affair.**,  taught  at  Denby  high  school  in 
Detroit  as  part  of  an  advanced  English  course,  a  study- 
unit  calls  for  the  evaluation  of  columnists.  Each  student 
is  assigned  one  newspaper  column  to  follow  daily.  He 
<hecks  on  the  xvriler's  background,  studies  his  attitudes 
on  national  issues  and  submits  a  report  to  the  class. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*  "Operation  Atomic  I'ision,”  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  Sch.  Prin¬ 
cipals.  96  p.  (>0c.  1201  16th  St.,  N.lf  '.,  Wash  6,  D.  C. 
f  Education  for  International  Understanding.”  200  p.  $l  with 
quantity  discounts.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

“The  Colleges  Teach  and  Practice  Dcmocracv”  Henry  H.  Armsbv. 
Ili!:li.  r  Ed..  May  I,  1948.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (A  digest 
of  activities  and  instruction  in  American  democracy  in  colleges 
and  universities.) 

"Their  Right  to  Learn,”  F.  Hall  Roe.  Hygeia.  May  1948.  535  N. 
Dearborn.  Chicago.  (The  special  education  program  described  is 
provided  by  the  state  of  Illinois  at  the  III.  Children's  Hospitd- 
School  in  Chicago.) 
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Religion 


Aelion  lo  halt  "roloasod  lime”  was  filed  with 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court  the  first  of  this 
month  by  Joseph  Lewis,  president  of  the  Freethinkers  of 
America.  N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Ed.  Francis  T. 
Spaulding  and  the  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  must  apppr 
in  court  to  defend  their  stand  that  the  McCullom  ruling 
does  not  prohibit  New  York’s  “released  time*’  program. 

So  far  the  Freethinkers  have  been  unsuccessful  in  New 
York  courts.  In  19‘t5  they  tried  to  stop  Bible  reading  in 
school  assembly  periods;  a  year  later  they  sought  to 
prevent  school  buses  from  picking  up  children  on  their 
way  to  parochial  schools  and  then  tried  to  induce  the 
school  board  to  bar  student  religious  organizations,  such 
as  Newman  and  Hi-Y  clubs,  from  meeting  in  public 
school  buildings. 

Seven  other  state  departments  of  education  have  ad¬ 
vised  their  communities  that  they  may  continue  “released 
time”  so  long  as  the  instruction  is  not  given  on  school 
premises.  These  slates  include  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersev,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Minnesota  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  liowever  state  superintendents  in  Illinois.  Mich- 
gan  and  Vermont  have  warned  that  schools  should  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice. 

Ilvlilfion  has  a  ri^fhlful  pla<*o  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Methodist  quadrennial  convention  rcs<*lved 
as  it  adjourned  in  Boston  early  this  month.  In  the  belief 
of  the  Methodist  clerical  and  lay  men  assembled,  it  is 
possible  for  teachers  to  integrate  religious  instruction 
with  the  regular  curriculum;  for  example,  they  said,  by 
teaching  religious  classics  in  literature  courses  and  by- 
showing  the  influence  of  religion  upon  society  in  social 
studies.  In  the  same  resolution  the  church  reafllrmed  its 
opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  by  private  schools. 
While  it  named  no  names,  the  statement  was  interpreted 
to  include  opposition  to  the  Federal  aid  bill  which  does 
not  prohibit  stales  from  relaying  Federal  funds  to  paro¬ 
chial  schools  if  state  funds  also  are  granted  to  them. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"IT hat  Is  Happeninp  in  Retipioiis  Education?”  Raymond  R.  John¬ 
son.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St..  Boston.  ^/.50.  (A  plan  for  re- 
evaluating  the  type  of  religious  training  offered  children  in  order 
to  follow  what  the  author  considers  a  more  liberal  trend.) 


|>ctition  is  designed  to  create  interest  in  owning  good 
books  and  to  show  students  that  expenditure  of  great 
amounts  of  money  is  unnecessary  to  possess  the  best  in 
literature. 

t'ounty  Days*  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion, 
are  being  planned  for  schools  in  all  Nebraska  counties. 
Purpose  of  the  day  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  county  government  just  as  State  Days  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  help  students  understand  state 
operations.  The  county.  Legion  members  believe,  is 
usually  neglected  in  government  study. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Pupils  Write  the  Constitution  for  the  Student  Council,”  Sigmund 
Fogicr.  Elfiiientary  Sch.  Jour.,  Apr.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Are.. 
Chicago  37.  (Description  of  how  an  elementary  school  in  Brooklyn, 
Public  School  No.  233,  framed  and  enacted  a  constitution  for  its 
self-governing  body.) 


Hi^alth  and  VhgHival  Education 


\  4*om|»lolo  hoallh  oxaiiiinalion  for  every 
•  hild  entering  school  next  fall  was  recommended  in  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  Child  Health  Day  on  May  1. 
A  casual  glance  at  expected  new  enrollment  places  it  at 
about  2..3()0,0()()  pupils.  Attending  to  their  health  needs, 
the  President  indicated,  is  the  first  step  toward  improving 
the  health  of  all  school  children. 

Hecently  ihe  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security 
.\gency  presented  these  statistics  on  the  dental  health  of 
school-age  children:  at  least  7.3%  need  dental  care,  the 
average  child  entering  school  has  six  teeth  already  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decay  process,  over  10%  of  them  have 
crooked  teeth  which  should  be  given  attention. 

Although  many  schools  make  a  practice  of  giving 
medical  and  dental  examinations  to  pupils,  usually  they 
arc  superficial  and  in  almost  no  public  school  system  is 
there  a  complete  follow-up  on  treatments.  FSA  statistics 
show  that  in  one  state  where  physical  examinations  in 
schools  are  the  rule,  36.606  children  were  found  to  have 
defective  vision  but  only  7.1.32  had  had  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  taken  bv  the  time  of  the  next  periodic  exam;  of 
213..3(K)  children  who  had  dental  defects,  only  43,906 
received  dental  attention. 


Student  Activitg 


An  anfi-poi»i»n>iv.v  tiriv«*  is  a  project  of  sixth 
graders  at  Kensington  School  in  Great  Neck.  L.  1.  Started 
liecause  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  with  severe  cases  of  poison-ivy,  the  program  includes 
a  study  of  the  plant  and  means  for  its  riddance,  then  a 
survey  of  the  town  to  locale  lots  where  it  grows.  These 
propery  owners  arc  contacted  and  given  information  on 
how  the  weed  can  best  be  eradicated. 

A  t'ontONt  for  prrNonal  librarioN  is  held  each 
spring  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois.  Students  must 
put  no  more  than  $15  into  their  collections  as  the  com- 


>liinior  fflympir  |$aili«v««  for  10  to  1.5-year-olds 
will  be  held  on  a  national  scale  for  the  first  time  this 
summer,  according  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  This 
vear’s  program  will  be  limited  to  track  and  field  events, 
but  future  plans  call  for  the  inclusion  of  swimming,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  other  sports  activities.  At  sectional  meets 
staged  throughout  the  country  winners  will  qualify  for  the 
finals  jilanncd  for  .August  27  and  2o  in  Cleveland. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Activities  for  Summer  Camps,”  compiled  by  Arts  (  ooperativc 
Service,  Inc.,  310  .imsterdam  .4ve„  N.  Y.  24.  $1.25.  (Suggested 
activities  for  summer  camps  to  bring  less  lining  up,  competition 
and  regimentation.) 

“Modern  Trends  in  Posture  Training.”  Leslie  W.  Irwin.  Ed.,  Apr. 
1948.  370  Atlantic  .ive.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 
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Audto-\iHual 


How  iiiueli  NliidonlH  loam  from  filmN  is  br- 

in':  carefully  charted  in  Nebraska.  When  statistical  sum¬ 
maries  are  released  next  fall,  small  hipli  sehocds  will  be 
particularly  impressed.  Dr.  \\ .  ('.  Meierhenry.  w  ho  is 
in  charpc  of  the  Nebraska  film  project,  indicates.  Through 
fdms.  he  believes,  they  may  be  able  to  enrich  their  teach- 
in;:  proprams  to  make  them  more  comparable  to  those  of 
larpe  city  hiph  schools.  However,  the  project  will  not 
aiinounee  its  complete  findinps  until  the  end  of  the  194}>- 
19  school  year. 

At  present,  eipht  per  cent  of  Nebraska  hiph  .schools 
and  the  same  proportion  of  students  are  takinp  part  in 
the  experiment.  Divided  into  control  and  experimental 
classes,  those  in  the  eontrol  proups  use  only  customary 
leachinp  materials  while  those  in  experimental  proiips 
use  customarx  materials  t)lus  films.  Tests  piven  at  the 
bepinninp  of  the  semester  balance  classes  as  to  scholastic 
ability:  those  piven  at  the  end  of  the  term  show  xvhat 
differences  of  attitude,  knowledpe  and  iinderstandinp  have 
resulted  from  the  two  types  of  instruction.  S|»ecifically. 
the  tests  will  paupe  ( 1  I  to  what  extent  movies  vitalize 
present  course  materials  and  (2l  to  what  extent  they  pro¬ 
vide  new  and  supplementary  material. 

The  project  is  the  first  lonp-term  study  on  the  value  of 
movies  in  classroom  teachinp  and  probably  the  most 
exten.'ive.  Other  research  has  dealt  with  one  class,  one 
film,  one  subject  or  the  A  mix  traininp  proprani.  This 
study  is  xvindinp  up  its  second  year  and  plans  a  third. 
Sidiject  matter  areas  include  peneral  science,  biolopy, 
physics,  world  pcopraphy,  xvorld  history.  American  hi.s- 
tory  and  modern  problems.  Keepinp  an  anxious  eye  on 
developments  are  the  Carnepie  Corp..  Teachinp  Film 
(iustodians.  Kncyclopacdia  Hritannica  Films.  Inc.  and  the 
March  of  Time,  All  have  helped  with  prants  and  supply 
of  fdms.  The  propram  is  sponsored  bx  the  State  Dept,  of 
I’nhiic  Insirm  tion  and  the  I  .  of  Nebraska  Collepc  of  Ed. 
and  Extension  Dix  ision.  Four  state  teachers  collepes  and 
the  V.  of  Omaha  act  as  centers  for  ftlin  distribution  and 
area  activities. 

To  on«M»iirn|fo  holfor  radio  liNlrninif.  teach¬ 
ers  of  primary  prades  in  A'onkers.  N.  Y.,  elementary 
schoids  distribute  mimeopraphed  booklets  to  their  pupils 
which  recommend  proprams.  Each  propram  li.sted  is 
accompanied  by  an  cnlarped  picture  of  a  rarlio  dial  xvith 
an  arrow  illustratinp  where  to  tune  in  to  pot  the  station. 


Vova^ionai  and  industrial 


.%  Iwo-rounly  rarrrr  ronfrrmro  was  hebl 
this  month  in  Auburn.  N.  Y..  for  students  in  all  public 
and  parochial  hiph  schools  in  Auburn  and  Cayupa  coun¬ 
ties.  Sponsors  xvere  the  Auburn  Rd.  of  Ed.  and  the 
Eohimbia  Rope  Co.  xvho  topether  interested  .50  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  conductinp  small  discussion  proups. 

.\n  I  hr  larptoNl  rollryfr  rhiNN  in  hiNlory 

makes  ready  to  graduate  this  spring,  campuses  are  sxvarm- 
ing  xvith  employment  scouts.  According  to  a  W  all  Street 
Journal  survey,  recruiters  are  looking  primarily  for  en¬ 


gineers,  chemists,  salesmen,  accountants  and  graduates  of 
business  administration.  They  are  oflferinp  salaries  up 
?*2.5  to  .S.50  a  month  from  last  year.  In  xvomen’s  fields, 
the  call  is  for  secretaries  and  for  graduates  xvith  merchan¬ 
dising  traininp.  Fexver  job  offers  are  reported  in  journal¬ 
ism.  adxertisinp  and  radio. 

l'hi4*a|to*H  Inlornalional  t'ulloge  which 
opened  Max  10  is  already  receiving  reqtiests  for  grad¬ 
uates  trained  in  the  import-export  btisine.ss.  it  is  reported. 
The  school  will  train  students  for  careers  in  all  phases  of 
international  trade,  offering  three  types  of  courses:  a  two- 
year  course  in  international  trade  and  sex’retarial  studies; 
a  four-year  course  for  which  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  international  trade  will  be  awarded:  a  course  for 
business  persons  interested  in  specialized  classes  only. 
According  to  plans-in-the-making,  on-the-job  training 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  program.  While  some  Mid¬ 
west  universities  have  departments  dealing  xvith  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  no  institution  in  the  area  specializes  in  the 
subject,  according  to  President  Bernard  j.  Woods. 


Cl'RREM  RE.M)I.\G  OF  SPECIAL  1STEREST 
"Orpnnizinp  and  Opcralinp  a  i’orational  Biiildinp  Trades  Pro- 
pram,”  K.  R.  Wihon  and  Delbert  L.  Younp.  Sell.  Rd.  Jour.,  Mav 
lO'fP.  .)10  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  I.  (Description  of  the 
Deratur,  III.  bitildinp  trades  program  organized  around  annual 
ronstruction  of  a  modern  home.) 

“Apprenticeship  Credit  for  Previous  Experience,”  Apprentice- 
Training  Service,  V.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  IT ash.  25,  D.  C.  (A  study 
of  practices  in  39  apprentice-training  programs.) 

“The  Problem  of  Graduate  Study  in  Industrial  Education,”  Arthur 
R.  Mays.  Indu'-lrial  .\rls  &  Vocational  Ed..  May  PliP.  540  N.  Mil¬ 
waukee  St.,  Milwaukee  /.  (A  discussion  of  what  graduate  study  in 
industrial  education  should  include.) 

Adnli  Education 


>lor«*  afliillsi  to  H<*h»ol  than  ehildri^n  in 

Shorewood  Wis.,  xvhere  the  Shorewood  Opportunity 
.S  hool  provides  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  outstanding 
programs  of  adult  education  in  the  country.  A  residential 
suburb  of  17,000  just  north  of  Milwaukee,  Shorewood 
had  more  adults  enrolled  in  its  Opportunity  School  this 
xear  than  students  in  its  elementary  and  high  schools, 
l.oxv  fees  arc  largely  responsible,  according  to  H.  M. 
Genskoxv  who  has  directed  the  program  for  the  last  19 
years. 

Now  in  its  2.5lh  year  of  operation,  the  Opportunity 
School  is  governed  by  a  sjxecial  adult  education  board 
appointed  bx  the  regular  .school  board.  It  uses  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  public  school  buildings  when  they  are  not  being 
used  by  children.  Funds  arc  provided  for  the  program 
through  a  two-mill  tax  levy  xvhich  the  special  adult  edu¬ 
cation  board  is  empowered  to  levy,  through  some  state 
aid  and  through  fees.  One  dollar  per  term  is  the  usual 
tuition  for  Shorewood  residents  although  fees  for  lab¬ 
oratory  courses  run  somewhat  higher. 

Courses  offered  vary  from  term  to  term.  At  present 
thex  total  12  and  run  the  gamut  in  the  adult  education 
field.  In  addition  to  the  usual  language.s,  Russian  I  and 
11  appear  on  the  spring  bulletin.  Metaphxsics  is  there  as 
xvell  as  Everyday  Psychology.  Great  Books,  Lip  Reading 
and  .Matheniatica.  Others  come  under  music,  dramatics, 
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social,  hoiiicmakinji,  arts  and  crafts,  commercial  and 
physical  education  headings. 

Two  auxiliary  programs  are  self-supporting.  One  is  a 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures.  With  tickets  priced 
at  2.5c,  an  average  of  905  persons  attended  each  lecture 
last  winter.  Another  project,  the  Shorewood  Players,  not 
only  pays  for  itself  but  makes  enough  money  to  support 
most  of  the  dramatics  department.  Season  tickets  for  five 
plays  are  priced  at  two  dollars. 

I'laNSON  for  Ihe  deaf  will  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  instructional  programs  of  New  York  City  evening 
high  schools,  it  has  been  announced.  Experimental  classes 
of  this  type  conducted  during  the  present  year  at  one 
evening  school  has  proved  their  worth,  according  to 
Assoc.  Supt.  Frank  J.  O’Brien. 

fproaf  isBUON  have  been  defined  by  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn.  U.  S.-Russian  relations  is  first  on  the  list,  followed 
by  inflation  and  deflation,  management-labor  relations, 
civil  rights  and  world  government.  The  nation’s  40,000 
libraries  are  urged  by  the  association  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  sides  of  each  question  to  their  communities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“1948  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  in  the  United  States.”  edited 
by  Mary  L.  Ely.  Amer.  Assn,  for  Adult  Ed.,  525  If.  120th  St.,  N.  K. 
27.  550  p.  $3.75  to  members;  $5  to  others.  (Comprehensive  manual 
for  educators  in  the  adult  field  contains  53  articles  on  the  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  adult  education.) 

Building  and  Equipment 

An  oxporimonl  uiih  louvor  lijfhfing  in  an 

elementary  school  classroom  of  Des  Plaines.  III.,  has 
brought  unusual  uniformity  of  light  distribution  at  an 
average  intensity  of  115  foot-candles.  Supt.  Leon  Smaage 
reports.  Whether  or  not  such  intensity  is  needed  or  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  schoolroom  is  questionable,  but  Supt.  Smaage 
believes  that  the  experiment  may  lead  to  better  school 
lighting  at  reduced  costs. 

Another  lighting  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  by  the  Wisconsin  Optometric  Assn.  After 
equipping  and  redecorating  an  elementary  classroom  of 
the  Oshkosh  Teachers  College  training  school,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  make  a  careful  check  on  the  eyes  of  each 
student  and  a  re-check  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  improvement  scientific  lighting  will  make  on 
vision.  Teachers  in  the  meantime  will  chart  changes  in 
attentiveness  and  scholastic  achievement. 

IliiloN  on  4*laNNrooni  eapaeify  are  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  New  York  City  schools.  For  some  time  school 
authorities  have  defined  maximum  capacity  of  a  school¬ 
room  as  its  area  in  square  feet  divided  by  15.  Last  month 
the  board  of  education  issued  orders  that  a  card  must 
be  |)osted  on  each  classroom  door  giving  the  maximum 
number  of  children  that  the  room  can  accommodate. 

CURRENT  RE.4DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Experiments  in  .drtificial  Lighting.”  Nation's  Schools,  Apr.  1948. 
919  N.  Michigan  .4ve..  Chicago  19.  (A  lO-page  presentation  of 
current  trends  in  school  lighting.) 


New  ClasHroom  3taterial 


Hesoiirces  Limited  . . .  color  film  on  consenation  (or 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  which  has  been 
planned  to  encourage  participation  in  student  con¬ 
servation  projects.  Available  for  sale  or  rental  from 
.\<‘w  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau.  Slate  Teachers 
(lollege.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  ...  a  pamphlet  di¬ 
rected  to  schools  outlining  the  purpo>es  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Free.  Publns.  Section. 
Fed.  Reserve  System.  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 

Free  Films  ...  a  li-t  of  free  films  and  slides  compiled 
b>  Dr.  I.ili  lleimers.  Teaching  .\ids  .Service,  State 
reaclier>  (,’ollege,  I'pper  Montclair,  N.  J.  $1. 

Looking  Ahead  Through  /’fe.vi'gfo.s . , .  a  30-minutc 
film  depicting  development  of  plexiglas  from  raw 
materials  to  its  use  in  automotive,  lighting,  archi¬ 
tectural  and  other  fields.  On  a  loan  basis  from  the 
\dv.  Dept..  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  \Fashington  Sq., 
Philadelphia. 

youth  Enters  the  Labor  Market  .  ,  .  special  Mav 
issue  of  the  Employment  Service  Review  (published 
by  the  C.  S.  Employinenl  Service,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.) 
is  directed  to  this  year’s  graduates.  Schools  may  ob¬ 
tain  as  many  as  2(X)  copies  without  cost. 

From  Forest  to  Fireside  , , ,  Ifimm  sound  color  film 
on  origin,  conversion  and  eventual  use  of  Pondcrosa 
pine.  Free  except  for  shipping  charges  from  Western 
I’inc  .\ssn.,  Vcon  Bldg.,  Portland  4,  Ore. 

Packet  on  Turkey  .  .  .  materials  available  from 
Tiirkisii  Information  Off.,  444  E.  52nd  St..  N.  Y.  22. 
include  a  pamphlet  entitled  “.Modern  Turkey,”  a 
reprint  of  the  article  “Turkey.  Key  to  the  Near  East” 
and  a  pictorial  map  showing  the  products  of  the 
country. 

Global  Geography  ...  a  workbook-text  in  world 
gi'Ographv  accompanied  with  sets  of  die-cut  supple- 
im  ntary  materials  for  making  globes  and  maps.  The 
text,  written  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  Joseph  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  can  be  used  as  a  basic  course  in  global  geog¬ 
raphy  or  to  project  “global  thinking”  into  standard 
world  geography  courses  from  gratles  seven  through 
12.  Scott  Foresiuan  &  Co..  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11. 
$2.10  per  set;  .$20  for  10  sot*. 

French  Children  ...  the  latest  film  in  the  “Children 
of  Many  Lands”  series  produced  by  Encyclopaedia 
Brilannica  Films.  Photographed  on  a  farm  in  Brit- 
aimv.  it  presents  family  life  in  France  for  primary 
and  elementary  grades  social  studies.  Sale.  $45; 
rental.  $2.50  for  one.  two  or  three  days.  20  N. 
Wackcr  .Or.,  Chicago  6. 

Uotr  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia  .  .  .  filmstrip  for  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  to  motivate  interest  in  encyclopedias 
and  prepare  children  for  their  use.  .\vailable  with 
teaching  guide  for  $3.  Popular  Science  Publ.  Co.. 
353  4th  Avc.,  N.  Y.  10. 

.4es0tp's  Fables  ...  a  series  of  six  color  filmstrips 
available  after  June  1.  Filmfax  Productions,  995 A 
1st  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22. 

Armed  Fttrees  Talks  .  .  .  leaflets  on  current  affair* 
i'sued  weekly  by  the  Army  a*  part  of  it*  educational 
programs.  I  hese  are  available  to  school*  from  the 
Covt.  Printing  Off..  Wash.  2.5.  D.  C.  for  5c  each  or 
by  yearly  subscription  at  $2.50. 
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